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BUFFALO continued from page 11 

protesters was undermined by the greater number of 
whites on the platform. "City administrators 
decided that they better jump on the bandwagon. 

Most of the speakers ended up being politicians," 
Colangelo told LNS . 

Community groups are meeting again to plan 
possible future actions. In particular, they hope 
to find ways to pressure police to carry out a more 
thorough investigation and probe the possible 
involvement of right-wing organizations. Adding to 
the problem, Buffalo police have been on a work 
slowdown recently. In response, community groups 
are demanding that the police rededicate themselves 
to an investigation of the six murders . 
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LABOR/ENERGY 

(See graphics.) 

LABOR ACTIVISTS MEET 
FOR JOBS AND SAFE ENERGY 

by Don Falk 

Liberation News Service 

PITTSBURGH, PA (LNS) — Labor historians and 
environmentalists , mark this one down for the 
history books. 

If the politics of the 1980s are going to be 
the politics of coalitions, then a recent confer- 
ence in Pittsburgh may foreshadow a powerful align- 
ment of labor unions and environmental advocates . 

On the weekend of October 10-12, nearly 1000 trade 
union delegates gathered in Pittsburgh for the 
first National Conference on'Safe Energy and Full 
Employment. 

That's right, a labor conference on safe 
energy and full employment. Gone, perhaps, are 
the days when environmental concerns could be 
dismissed as irrelevant to the needs of the working 
majority in this country. The delegates, repre- 
senting 57 labor unions in 32 states and 4 fofjeigri 
countries, met to express their support for an 
alternative energy future which would minimize 
environmental impact without endangering the jobs 
of working people. 

"The need for the labor movement to take a 
leading role in exposing the myths of energy 
shortage, and blackmail threats of factory shut- 
downs, is mlore important now than ever before," 
said Frank Martino, president of the International 
Chemical Workers, one of the sponsoring organiza- 
tions . 

A TIME TO DgCIDE 

The central theme of the conference was 
expressed by keiynote speaker William Winpisinger 
of the International Association of Machinists: 

"It's time we decide whether we're going to 
follow the corporate line, from the folks who 
gave us double^digit inflation and nuclear acci- 
dents, or iht^ap out a new route in which full employ- 
ment, safe energy and energy diversification will 
play a major role." 

Winpisinger added that the energy crisis 
had become a critical juncture for working people, 
who often have to pay a he|tvy price for economic 
recession: their jobs. "Government has always 
set certain 'acceptable' levels of unemployment, 
which change with every twist of the business 
cycle, to keep workers in line and prevent labor 
unrest. Likewise, corporations wield the threat 
of layoffs or plant closures, and threaten to close 
the gates if we don't sing their song. Meanwhile, 
after-tax corporate profits are up 58 percent in 
recent years., As usual, big business has a gold 
mine and we've got the shaft." 

However, Winpisi][iger pointed out, working 
people are increasingly reluctant to risk their 
health, safety, and economic future in the 
corporate-government strategies of nuclear power 
and other hard-^path technologies. "Jf the nuclear 
industry can only grow and prosper by endangering 
workers' health and safety, and denying them the 
right to strike," he charged, "then the working 
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people of this country can't afford any more nuclear 
power." 

NO TO NUKES, YES TO COAL 

The conference was heavily attended by members 
of the United Mine Workers of America (UMWA) and 
United Steelworkers oF America (USWA) , both of which 
stand to gain or lose a great deal depending on the 
country's energy policy in the coming decade. 

Coal, for instance, has been given a pivotal 
role in almost all projections of U.S. energy usage 
into the next century. The great majority of U.S. 
coal reserves lie in the western states, however, 
where only a small percentage of miners are organized 
into unions. As one delegate put it, "There's coal 
and then there's coal. When we talk about increas- 
ing coal mining activity, there's one thing you've 
got to remember: it's got to be union coal." 

UMWA President Sam Church emphasized this theme 
in his opening address to the convention. "For 
years," he said, "the coal barons considered dead 
coal miners nothing more than a broken piece of 
equipment. To say the energy corporations will solve 
the mine safety problem — it just doesn't happen. 

The UMWA," he declared, ''will not allow the inhumanity 
that once reigned in the coal mines to return." 

Delegates were also nearly unanimous in their 
condemnation of nuclear power, both as a dangerous 
and expensive technology, and because of the rela- 
tively small number of jobs it generates per dollar 
investment. 

"Nuclear power sounded so good 25 years ago 
when it was still a mystery," said UMWA President 
Church. He strongly criticized the government ' s 
laxity in permitting the offshore dumping of thous- 
ands of barrels of radioactive waste, although he 
observed that perhaps "marketing the fish would 
eliminate the need for candlelight at dinner." 

Professor Michio Kaku of the City University 
of New York also reminded the assembled unionists 
that seven nuclear plant workers have died in reactor 
accidents and that hundreds of Native American 
uranium miners are developing lung cancer from radia- 
tion exposure in the uranium mines . 

COGENERATING JOBS AND ENERGY 

‘ Although the weekend was characterized by a 
remarkable degree of solidarity and common vision, 
all was not sweetness and light o The conference began 
on a note of discord, as members of a Pittsburgh 
local of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (IBEW) actually picketed outside the opening 
rally. The confrontation was an angry one, with 
IBEW members charging that the "safe energy" advo- 
cates were going to put them out of work (a large 
proportion of IBEW members work in nuclear power 
plants and electrical transmission facilities). But 
most delegates were unswayed by the IBEW argument. 

"I think they've missed the whole point of why 
we're here," said an Indiana steelworker. "We're 
workers too; we understand their concerns, and we 
want to make sure that the interests of working 
people like us are represented in any energy planning 
that takes place in this country." Instead of 
picketing, a second IBEW local chose to participate 
in the workshops and defend their point of view 
there -- a choice greeted with considerable gratitude 
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by the embattled delegates inside. 

Jobs, in fact, were a central focus of the 
conference, since it was implicit from the begin- 
ning that any energy strategy which put people out 
of work would be unacceptable, A workshop on 
"Jobs and Energy" explored the job-generating 
potential of various energy technologies. Solar 
and energy conservation strategies, according to 
data presented by the Machinists’ Winpisinger, 
create as miich as 270 percent more jobs than 
nuclear technology, "Hence our demand for increased 
public suppdrt for solar and other alternatives," 
he said. 

Similarly, the multibillion dollar synthetic 
fuels (synfuel) program proposed by Carter earlier 
this year was criticized by David Morris of the 
Institute for Local Self-Reliance, as "further 
concentrating and channeling capital into those 
sectors of the economy which are the least job- 
generating," He cited evidence that over the next 
20 years, the synfuels program would generate only 
one job for every $200,000 invested, compared with 
one job per $20,000 for the manufacturing sector 
as a whole. 

The conference ended with the passage of a 
number of resolutions, including calls for: a 
moratorium on further nuclear plant construction; 
election (instead of political appointment) of 
public ^^tility officials; and conversion of closed 
industrial plants to the manufacture of conserva- 
tion and safe energy technology. The conference 
also voted that the costs of cleanup at the Three 
Mile Island nuclear plant should be borne by the 
utility’s owners and stockholders, not by rate- 
payers or the public. 

Another resolution expressed solidarity with 
workers at the Pullman-Standard Passenger Train 
Division in Illinois, who face unemployment if 
the plant (one of the last remaining manufacturers 
of mass transit rail equipment in the United 
States) closes, as its owners have threatened. The 
conference also officially endorsed the Native 
American Long Walk for Survival and expressed 
support for the organizing and safety efforts of 
Native American uranium miners in the western 
and northern plains states. 

The conference organizers expect similar 
conferences to occur on a regional scale around 
the country in the next few months . For more de- 
tails, contact the Labor Committee for Safe 
Energy and Full Employment, 1536 16th Street 
NW, Washington, DC 20036, phone (202) 265-7190, 
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THE RL AND S / ANT I -NUCI^ AR 
10,000 BLOCKADE DUTCH^ NUCLEAR PLANT 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A two-day effort to blockade 
a nuclear reactor in Dodewaard, the Netherlands 
ended October 21 when demonstrators decided to 
call off the action outside one of three operating 
nuclear power plants in the country. Thousands 
of demonstrators had braved cold winds and a 
drenching rain to take part in the first such 
attempt to block access to an operating plant. 


site. Demonstrators set up blockades at three differ- 
ent entrances to the plant. They were greeted by 
extraordinary government security measures that 
turned Dodewa^^^d into a virtual fortress. Helicop- 
ters circled constantly overhead and three thousand 
special police massed outside the gates . A former 
employee of the plant reported that security measures 
also included installation of listening devices 
inside the plant and along the dykes surrounding it; 
tear gas pipes and pipelines for spraying chemicals 
and dyes; hidden holes and traps similar to animal 
traps around the site; and new fences with razor- 
edged wires. The mayor of Dodewaard, who is also 
head of the local police, claimed never to have heard 
of these measures. 

A few days before the blockade, the Dutch Minister 
of Economic Affairs, who is responsible for energy, 
agreed to one of the demands of the activists. He 
engaged in a one-hour discussion with the activists 
which was broadcast live on national radio. 

The blockade marked the first attempt anywhere 
in the world to stop an already operating nuclear 
reactor. The organizing group, "Dodewh;ard Gaat Dicht" 
(Dodewaard Will Close), called the action a success, 
pointing but that they had|won the support of many 
local residents who had previously opposed anti- 
nuclear protests. Nationwide, recent polls indicate 
that 66 percent of the |)utch population is against 
nuclear power. 

Organizers of the blockade plan future actions 
at Dodewaard , 
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WOMEN/ANTI-MILITARY 
WOMEN ’ S ACTION TARGETS PENTAGON 

by Karen Goldfeder 
Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — More than 2,000 women from 
18 states and Canada are expected to gather in front 
of the Pentagon in Washington, D.C. on November 17 
for an action highlighting ’’the cbtifiection between 
the violence of the Pentagon and the violence in 
women’s daily lives,” Roz CalYert, one of the women 
staffing the office for the Women’s Pentagon Action, 
expanded on that intent voiced in the unity statement 
of the action: "We’re not just talking about the 

violence of the Pentagon, we’re talking about the 
violence of industrial and militarist priorities; 
not just physical violence to women, but the violence 
of racism, heterosexism, classism, and sexism," 

The idea of a Women’s Pentagon Action was first 
discussed at the Women and Life on Earth conference 
held in Amherst, Massachusetts last spring. After 
the conference, women began to hold organizational 
meetings in their communities, mostly cities in the 
Northeast, to plan an action that would address the 
problems of escalation in military spending and the 
effect of militarist priorities on women's lives. 

Since then, the idea has spread. The action is 
being organized by women from many diverse groups, 
including anti-draft and peace organizations, envi- 
ronmental and anti-nuclear groups. Third World and 
anti-racist groups, lesbian organizations and many 
others . 


The action began October 20 when 10,000 
people representing 175 grassroots organizations 
from throughout the country gathered at the xeactor Organizers chose the Pentagon as the target of 
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the action for two reasons, says Calvert/ It is 
a place to confront the Pentagon and the military 
establishment and at the same time a platform from 
which women can speak to other women. 

The action will focus on "the connection be- 
tween the lack of resources we have to live the 
kind of lives we want to lead and the priorities 
set by the powers that be." To carry out these 
priorities, organizer point out, the Pentagon "needs 
about $500,000,000 a day for its murderous health. 

It will extract $157 billion dollars this year 
from our own tax money, $1800 from a family of 
four," according to the unity statement. 

At the same time, organizers emphasize that 
the action will "not be just going to do civil 
disobedience at the Pentagon, but an opportunity 
to discuss and share our ideas, a place where we 
can address women around the world, sound the 
alarm to our sistersl” 

The day preceding the demonstration, Sunday 
November 16, has been set aside for workshops, 
discussion, skills sharing and cultural exchange. 
Some of the planned topics are Native Americans 
and feminispi, racism, eco-f eminism, and feminism 
and lesbianism. The focus of the day will be on 
discussion of ideas and plans for future activism 
rather than on the logistics of Monday’s events. 

Early Monday morning, women will gather 
together and march to the Pentagon to begin an 
action loosely structured as a theater piece. 

The piece is divided into five stages entitled 
"Mourning," "Anger," "Empowerment," "Defiance" 
and a final stage of music and dance. During the 
"Defiance" stage, some women will' perform non- 
violent civil disobedience. 

The action is "not going to make the Pentagon 
fall down or go away," said Calvert, But organi- 
zers hope it will provide a time and place for 
women to begin to educate each other, discuss 
their priorities and learn about their power to 
work together to create a healthier future, 

Juanita R^trios, who will facilitate the Sunday 
workshop on feminism and lesbianism, emphasized 
that "this is the first time feminists working 
on feminist issues are doing an action with women 
who have traditionally not been part of feminist 
movements." 

"Only vomen can speak for women’s issues," 
Calvert added, ’’and the only way we can have 
control over our own lives is to take control into 
our own hands.” 

For information about transportation and 
housing, contact: Women's Pentagon Action 

29 W, 21st St. 

New York, NY 10010 
(212) 242-3270 
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INDIANS MARK INTERNATIONAL DAY OF MOURNING 

by Jane Tomkiewicz 
Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — While Jimmy Carter and John 
Anderson paraded down Fifth Avenue in New York City’s 
annual Columbus Day extravaganza, only a few blocks 
away at 111 UoN. Plaza Russell Means of the American 
Indian Movement, Bil Means of the International 
Treaty Council (ITC) and other Native American leaders 
held a press conference to declare October 13 as the 
International Day of Mourning for the Red Man of the 
Western Hemisphere, 

That the struggle of Native Americans is only 
a part of the overall struggle of indigenous peoples 
around the world was evidenced by the announcement 
that letters of solidarity had been received from 
the Palestine Liberation Organization, the Sandinista 
government of Nicaragua, as well as Buddhists in 
Japan. Demonstrations were held outside U.S. embas-- 
sies or government buildings in Germany, Holland, 
Switzerland and Canada as well as several cities in 
the U.S. 

INTERNATIONAL SUPPORT GROWS 

The American press seems to be interested in 
American Indians only if "we are carrying guns in 
our hands or are depicted as the drunken Indian," 
as Bill Means put it. But Native American delegations 
have been received with great respect and attention 
by the governments of Finland, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, Austria, Bulgaria and Japan. 

And last spring the European Parliament passed a 
resolution in support of the ongoing struggle by 
Mohawk Indians in New York and Canada to regain tribal 
lands "lost through acts of fraud during the 19th 
century," according to the Mohawk Sovereignty 
Committee. 

Although Indians of the Western hemisphere are 
currently seeking representation within the United 
Nations, the International Indian Treaty Council was 
not permitted to hold the press conference inside 
the U.N, itself. They were informed by the Secre- 
tary General’s office that it feared a "one-sided 
attack on the U.S, government" that might cause 
"embarrassment." 

Russell Means responded, "Every decent thinking 
person in the entire world should be indignant and 
incensed that the Red people of the Western hemisphere 
are not included in the international, community and 
are not allowed to participate in the family of 
nations." Bill Means stressed that the traditional 
Indian form of gov^^nment has withstood the test of 
time and that Indians feel a responsibility to the 
international community and unborn generations to 
teach the younger "European type" governments to 
respect the earth first, and then build a government 
around that respect. Otherwise, "there can be no 
respect for one another, or the Indian people, 
because we are one and the same with the earth," 

Means said. 

A HISTORY OF GENOCIDE AND LIES 

The Indian leaders voiced concern for the 
cultural, spiritual, political and religious genocide 
of Native people throughout the Western hemisphere. 
They expressed sympathy and solidarity: for the 
Nicaraguans in their recent ousting of the Somoza 
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regime; for the Ixil and Quiche Indians of Guate- 
mala whose demonstrations and demands for human 
rights are being met with further violence and 
murder; for the Namibquaras of Brazil, who face 
extinction if further "development" of their land 
continues; for the Aymara and Quechua tribes of 
Bolivia now living under the repressive military 
regime of General Luis Garcia Meza; for the Indians 
in Paraguay, the many tribes of Mexico and the 
Northwest Territories of Canada. . 

The Council tried to dispel some of the myths 
about Indians that white Americans are taught as 
truth. For instance, Christopher Columbus did not 
discover America — he was lost and was himself 
"discovered" by Native Americans. Clyde Bellacorte, 
a co'^-founder of AIM, said that Thanksgiving actually 
was a celebration of the massacre of 700 Indian 
men, women and children in a village near Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. 

"The United States is not afraid of us mili- 
tarily," said Russell Means, "but of the truth, 
our truth. It is our greatest weapon," Because 
of the failure of public education to teach the 
true history of the Native American struggle, 

Indians are establishing "survival schools," in 
an attempt to end the alienation of their young 
people. One such school, the Earth Survival School 
in Minnesota, was founded in 1968 with three 
students. Dedicated to the teaching of true 
history and survival skills, the school now accom- 
modates 150 pupils. 

SURVIVAL OF A PEOPLE AND THE LAND 

The Indians have survived. Russell Means 
asked those present to "just wonder how we've 
tnanaged to remain intact after 500 years of contin- 
ual onslaught." The onslaught escalates today, 
he said, as "80 percent of remaining energy 
resources lie in desolated land that they put us 
on 100 years ago through negotiations where they 
thought we would 'never survive. We have those 
resources,, We know no matter what happens in the 
world, war in the mid-East, we are the first to 
be affected, Indian people and our resources," 

Treaties are broken again and again. Land is 
taken away. Illegal test drilling occurs on 
Indian lands. The spiritual and cultural rights 
spelled out in the treaties are ignored. Whole 
tribes of people are relocated. "We don't hear 
about the removal of these entire tribes," Clyde 
Bellacorte pointed out. "We hear about the Haitians 
or the Cubans or the so-called 'boat people.'" 

With never a reminder that everyone on the conti- 
nent except the Indians arrived as "boat people" 
at one time or another. 

And now with the accidents, dumping and 
drilling that occurs in the nuclear energy and 
mining industry, the immediate health and ultimate 
survival of Native Americans is threatened as 
never before. The water at the Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion in South Dakota is contaminated by radioactive 
waste from uranium mining. "The final act of 
termination by this U.S. government is to dump 
radiation and waste into our water source and kill 
our people," said Russell Means. "That's what's 
happening. It's the killing of us; and our children, 
our greatest resource." 

Speakers emphasized that the saving of their 
own lives and the life of the ea rth is the same 
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battle for Indians; and it is not just an Indian 
issue. 

"The entire world is beginning to come to our 
doorstep for direction in the role in life to play 
in the attempt to stop the rape of the mother earth 
and murder of her children, our relatives," Russell 
Means said. At the Black Hills International 
Survival Gathering, organized by the Black Hills 
Alliance, this past July, 15,000 people attended 
workshops, exchanged infopmation and discussed ways 
in which to furf (re preservation of the earth and 
retrieve the rights of indigenous peoples. 

Next June, the international community will be 
welcome at the Seventh International Treaty Confer- 
ence at the White Earth Ojibwa reservation in 
Minnesota. The focal point will be the signing of 
a great international treaty of friendship and 
cooperation with indigenous peoples of the western 
hemisphere. And this November in Rotterdam, Holland 
the Bertrand Russell Tribunal will look at the 
plight of indigenous peoples of the Western hemi- 
sphere and review and pass judgment on 40 specific 
cases. 

"Industrial society is beginning to realize it 
can no longer colonize its mother and murder her 
children without eventually coming back upon 
itself," Russell Means explained. Time is short 
and action must occur soon. "We cannot become 
cynical and stop fighting," said Bill Means. "We 
are not cynical. We have always followed the in- 
struction of the Great Mystery as they were given 
to us ." 
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WOMEN /HEALTH 

DEATHS LEAD TO WARNING ABOUT TOXIC SHOCK 

"U; Y’"K (LNS) — Tampon packages will soon bear 
warning la’'els alerting women to the dangers of 
toxic shock syndrome. But the warning will come 
too late for at least 40 women reported to have 
died of the bacterial infection since January. Many 
of the fatal cases were linked to the of Procter 
A Gamble's "Superabsorbent" Rely tampons which 
have since been voluntarily removed from the market. 

Toxic ;shock syndrome is a bacterial infection 
that enters the bloodstream and causes high fever, 
vomiting, diarrhea, skin rash and, in later stages, 
lowered blood pressure. Nearly all of the 400 
reported cases this year involved users of tampons . 

Exactly what causes taoxic shock remains a 
mystery. But one theory is that the superabsorbent 
qualities of Rely may have caused women to leave 
the tampon in place longer, creating ideal condi- 
tions for bacterial growth. 

The superabsorbency of several brands, including 
Johnson & Johnson's O.B. tampon, is responsible 
for another problem. The tampons are difficult to 
remove, creating microscopic scrapes and lacerations 
on the vaginal walls that make women more susceptible 
to infections in general. These tiny lacerations 
have also occured with the use of plastic applica- 
tors, featured by Rely and Playtex among others. 

Other problems have been traced to chemical 
additives that increase absorbency and to perfumey 
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deoderants. The latter actually serve no useful 
purpose as internally worn tampons do ndt create 
odors. Instead, manufacturers play on women’s 
insecurities about their bodies to create new pro-* 
duct lines , 

The new warning labels on tampons packages and 
in TV advertisements will urge women to change 
tampons frequently. In addition, the FDA is advising 
women to use sanitary napkins overnight. 

An alternative to tampons recommended by 
several women’s health collectives is to use sea 
sponges, available in art supply and natural cos- 
metics shops. The sponges are reusable, contain no 
additives and, if properly used, should not cause 
lacerations. 
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JAMAICA 

JA^lA'KXtil'OtDS ELECTION 
AMID REPORTS OF U.S. INTERVENTION 


by Michael Beaubien 
Liberation News Service 
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editors: Shortly after 


LNS went to press, the peo'ple of Jamaica were due to 
go to the polls. In recent packets, LNS has run two 
articles describing conditions in Jamaica and the 
issues that have made this election a key test not 
just fpr the people in a single island nation but 
for much of the Caribbean and the Third World. In 
the following article, LNS coresspondent Michael 
Beaubien details evidence that reveals more than 
a passing interest in developeinents in Jamaica on 
the part of the U.S. government and the CIA. We 
are running the article at this time in the hope 
that you might be able to use it in conjunction 
with a news story about the outcome of the • ' ' 

elections.) 


Kingston, Jamaica (LNS)- — When the group of 
journalists participating in Oxfam-America ’ s press 
tour arrived in Jamaica during July, we quickly 
discovered that North Americans were not exactly 
welcomed with open arms in certain quarters . , Some 
Jamaicans didn't want to talk with us. Others voiced 
the widely-held view that the country's deteriora- 
ting economic conditions and escalating political 
violence were being orchestrated from Washington. 


Several events prior to our arrival had 
heightened suspicions of U.S. intervention in 
Jamaican affairs. First, on June 23, the government 
announced that it had squelched an attempted coup. 
Subsequent reports told of U.S. contacts with 
conspirators prior to the date. 

According to Jamaican government sources, the 
senior military attache to the U.S. Embassy in 
^ Colonel Gerland E. Lindgren, had held 
several meetings prior to the coup attempt with 
senior members of the Jamaican Defense Force (JDF). 
Some of the same Jamaican military leaders were 
later detained by authorities on suspicion of 
attempting to overthrow the government. The meetings 
were reported to have been held at the U.S. Embassy 
and at the JDF at Up Park Campo 

Officials of the Ministry of National Security 
were ??eported to have been quite concerned because 
such meetings at JDF headquarters violated normal 
diplomatic ■pt'O^eacbl not been cleared in 


advance by the Ministry. 

Hard on the heels of the attempted coup came 
the July 2 press conference of Louis Wolfe, an 
editor of the controversial magazine Covert Action 
Information Bulletin . At his Kingston news briefing, 
Wolfe announced the names of 15 U.S. Embassy per- 
sonnel he alleged were attached to the CIA station 
in Jamaica. The press conference and subsequent 
attack on the home of the Chief of Station caused 
a major sensation in both Jamaica and the U.S. 
Throughout our travels in Kingston, we observed 
printed broadsides containing the names and photo- 
graphs of the named agents pasted or walls and 
buildings. 

Another event which heightened suspicion of 
U?S. intervention was the May visit of Fred Landis, 
author of Psychological Warfare and Media Operations 
in Chile, 1Q70-1Q73 , and a former researcher with 
the Senate Intelligence Committee, l.andis testified 
before the Public Citizens Inquiry Into the Media 
in Jamaica that he found many paralells between 
the methodology of psychological warfare waged by 
the CIA in Chile with El Mercurio , a right-wing 
newspaper used to slander the Allende government, and 
the role of the opposition newspaper the Daily 
Gleaner in Jamaica. 

Landis further testified that the CIA had worked 
out anidentif iable plan for the media in countries 
targeted for des tabilizatipn . Emphasizing defense 
of freedom of the press and attacking ties with 
Cuba were applicable, the plan was aimed at "dis- 
integrating the society to the degree that the 
security forces deliberately ,try to get rid of 
civilian leaders." In landisj opinion, attempts 
would be made to force Jamai^^n Prime Minister 
Michael Manley to declare a state of emergency and 
then convince the military that the government 
was unconstitutional . 

All of these events tended to confirm reports 
published earlier this year which contended that 
the Carter admins trat ion had ernharked upon a 
program of des tabilzation in Jamaica. On January 
23, Les Payne, the Pulitzer prize-winning reporter 
from Newsday , reported that the Carter administra- 
tion had decided'fco drive Manley from office "within 
six months" if he did not tone down his calls for 
a "new world economic order" and his criticisms of 
the U.S. -backed International Monetary Fund. Accord^ 
ing to Payne, the Carter admins tration was seriously 
concerned about the shift implied by Manley's speech 
at the Non-Aligned conference in Havana and by 
what the U.S. saw as growing Cuban and Soviet in- 
fluence in Kingston. 

On Febuary 28th, Payne expanded on his previous 
article and alleged that the U.S, government had 
actually drawn up a plan"to use all of its available 
influence" against Manley. Citing official sources, 
Payne argued that influential elements in the White 
Hppse and the State Department had decided to 
"actively oppose Manley's re-election," 

In mid-May further details of the alleged U.S. 
intervention in Jamaica were given in the Amsterdam 
News . Chauncey Bailey, then editor of the California 
Voice , reported that the National Security Council 
had set in motion a "destabilization plan" designed 
to topple the Manley government. According to Bailey, 
the existence of such a plan had been confirmed by 
forrfl’er U.N. Ambassador Andrew Young and by Represent- 
ative Julian Dixon of California. They told Bailey^ 
that the plan called for efforts to'heighten political 
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unrest and instability in Jamaica," with the ■ 
ultimate aim of removing Prime Minister Manley from 
office. 

These reports, however, were not the first to 
accuse the U.S. of launching a destabilization pro’” 
gram directed at Jamaica. In December of 1977, 

Ernest Volkman and John Cummings reported in Pent- 
hou,3,e magazine that in 1975 Henry Kissinger haT 
authorized the CIA to intervene in Jamaica. Based 
on the information provided by senior American 
Intelligence sourcesm Volkman and Cummings alleged 
that the CIA had launched an operation based on the 
Chile experience. The plan was reported to involve: 

1. ) Covert financial support for the opposition, 

2. ) Extensive labor unrest, 3.) Covert shipment of 
arris and other equitment to opposition forces, 4.) 
Economic destabilization, 5.) Moblization of the 
middle class into anti-government organizations 
for well-publicized demonstrations, and 6.) In- 
filtration of security services and the armed forces 
to turn against the government. 

Volkman and Cummings reported that the plan 
ultimately failed because of the CIA attempt to 
mechanically apply the Chilean model without under- 
standing the particular cultural and political 
characteristics of Jamaica. In frustration, the 
CIA authorized three separate assasination attempts 
on Manley ,s Ixfe. The attempts faxled, Manley sur- 
vived and declared a national emergency during the 
1976 elections which Volkman and Cummings contend 
prevented the overthrow of the government. 

During the 1976 pdriod, Manley and members of 
his government openly spoke of a U.S. destabiliza- 
tion program directed at Jamaica. Yet, during our 
visit in July, government officials would not talk 
on the record of U.S. intervention. Manley acknow- 
ledged that he had his suspicion.^, but said that 
the Jamaican government had no conclusive evidence 
of U.S, intervention. 

In an effort to uncover concrete evidence 
of U.S. intervention, several groups of private 
American citizens have formed to conduct research 
and provide support for Jamaica. One such group of 
Af ro— An<ei’ican scholars, artists, and professionals 
have recentl3v formed an emergency committee to 
protest America's increased involvement in Jamaica's 
intex'nal affairs . At a recent press conference in 
New York, the committee expressed apprehension over 
an alleged U.S. governmental, attempt to assasinate 
Manley. The 31-member committee is comprised of 
such dignitaries such as Julian Bond, Ossie Davis, 
John Oliver Killens, Dr. Alvin Poussaint, Louis 
Clayton Jones, and Dr. Archibald Singham of Brook- 
lyn College. 

Another effort has been launched by the Con- 
cerned Citizens Committee on Jamaica. This group 
has been involved in a five-month long research 
effort to document evidence of U.S. destabilization 
in Jamaica. At press conferences held in Washingtqn, 
D.C. and Chicago a week before the October 30 
election the Concerned Citizens Committee released 
to the public an interim report based upon its 
investigation. 


coupled with growing resistanceto military regimes 
in Guatemala and El Salvador, have pushed the Carib- 
bean to a spot just below the Middle East on the 
Washington list of "trouble spots," The emerging 
double-edged stategy reflects the different outlooks 
of the National Security Council and the State 
department. The National Security Council, with the 
support of the Department of Defense and the Central 
Intelligence Agency, is reported to have succeeded 
in winning approval for a number of measures both 
political and military to preserve the status quo 
and in particular to assist the forces of "moderation" 
in countries where pressures for radical change are 
increasing. 

Documentation made available to the committee 
reveals that the new policy provides, among other 
things, for the formation of a high-level inter- 
agency committee under State Department chairmanship 
to watch the eastern Caribbean. The new committee 
includes representatives from the Agency for Inter- 
national Developement , the Treasury, the Department 
of Defense, the Central Intelligence Agency, the 
Office of Management and Budget, the International 
Communications Agency and the National Security 
Council. 

In addition, this committee was reported to 
have a special "subgroup" to watch three particular 
countries: Jamaica, Guyana, and Grenada, because they 
allegedly presented "special problems" which were 
"particularly aggravated at this time." This special 
"sub-group" was charged with assessing the U.S. 
policies towards these countries "with a view to 
undertaking measures to preserve democratic insti- 
tutions." 

In the view of the Concerned Citizens Committfe#,. 
almost any measure coming under such a category would 
invo"e intervention in the internal affairs of 
Jamaica. 

The Concerned Citizens Committee report acknowl- 
"ged that the evidence pointing to U.S. intervention 
in Jamaica could not be considered conclusive at this 
time. But it did suggest the strong possibility that 
the U.S. has been involved in what appears to be a 
"destabilization" program. 

Among the evidence cited in the report were: the 
placement of anti-Jamaican propaganda in the U.S. 
press by Washington officials, contacts of the U.S. 

Embassy personnel in Kingston with the coup conspir- 
a"rs, an increase in the number of CIA personnel in 
Kingston, the appearance of U.S. -made semi-auto- 
matic weapons in large numbers in Jamaica, and the 
attempt by -what the^Wall Street Journal described as 
a CIA contract airline to open a service btween 
Philadelphia and Montego Bay in June of this year. 

One well-informed source observed that the establish- 
ment of such an airline service under cover would ■ 1 
be ''essential support for operations," in a covert 
action program. 

Based upon their research findings, members of 
the Concerned Citizens Committee have called for 
Congressional investigations into charges of a U.S. 
destabilization program, aimed at Jamaica. The 


Researchers for the Concerned Citizens Com- 
mittee found evidence that the Carter adminstration 
has launched a new strategy for protecting U.S. 
interests in the Caribbean, Indeed, other reports 
concur that revolutions in Ni caragua and Grenada, 
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des"bilization program directed against Jamaica once 
again raise the spectre of a foreign policy which 
cannot be controlled by the Congress and the people of 
the Unite(l States, of a foreign policy which allows 
-g.Q.yernment ag encies to wage secret war against ' enemxe,» , 
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usually peoples of the United States have a right 
to know if their government sets itself out to 
involve itself in the affair of others / J^nd the 
mupt know if the illegal, and unjustifiable, actions 
taken in the past against democratic governments 
are to be avoided in the future,” 
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KU KLUX KLAN 

TESTIMONY ENDS IN GREENSBORO TRIAL 
OF SIX KLAN-NAZIS 

GREENSBORO, N.C. (LNS) — Testimony has ended in the 
trial of four Ku Klux Klansmen and two Nazis accused 
of murdering five members of the Communist Workers^ 
Party (CWP) at a Death to the Klan rally in 
Greensboro, North Carolina on November 3, 1979, The 
trial lasted nearly three months while an all-white 
jury heard testimony from 124 witnesses. Members 
of the CWO who had survived the Klan-Nazi attack 
refused to cooperate with the prosecution, calling 
the trial a sham and a cover-up of government 
involvement in Klan activities. 

During the trial, each of the defendents took 
the stand and all testified that they were not 
racists, but that they had gone to Greensboro be^^ 
cause they were concerned about the spread of 
communism in the U.S. and in Greensboro in parti- 
cular. 

At a September rally held in Lincolnton, N.C, 
in support of the ’’Greensboro Six”, however, the 
Klan defendents gave a somewhat different picture 
of their racial attitudes and beliefs. 

The following exerpted statements were tran^ 
scribed from tape recordings made at the rally. The 
three Klan defendents who spoke are: 

Coleman Blair Pridmore, 37, "Exalted Cyclops” 
or president of the Lincoln County Klan, Although 
Pridmore came to Greensboro armed and photographs 
in evidence show him pumping and ^aiinihg^a sawed ' 
off shotgun, he claims that he waS v emptj^in^ the 
bullets out of the gun because he he did not want 
to shoot anybody. 

Jerry Paul Smith, 33, "Colonel of Security” 
for the Invisible Empire of the KKK, Smith brought 
two guns to Greensboro, and in videotapes^ shoi’ti to 
the jury was seen running down the sidewalk firing 
a pistol pont-blank at Cesar Cause, an unarmed 
demonstrator who fell to the ground and died. Smith 
testified that he had no memory of the incident 
because he had been hit over the head with a stick 
prior to the shooting and has suffered from amnesia 
ever since. 

David Wayne Mathews, 25, a marine Corps Viet- 
name veteran and "Nighthawk” of the Klan in North 
Carolina, which means that he is in charge of 
making sure all the Klan units follow their rules 
at meetings. It was Mathews who allegedly said 
after the massacre, "They can’t hang me for all 
five murders ’ cause I only shot three of them,” And 
apparently his callous body count was accurate, 
as experts in ballistics and videotape analysis 
named him as the murderer of Bill Sampson, Sandy 
Smith and Dr. Mike Nathan, 


. .j-’.i-po-'-; r<n V- ■ 

Colonel Blair Pridmore ; I’d just like to say 
that I’ve been hearing a lot of people say that we’re 
a threat' to the United States, That we need to ^ e 
wiped out. The Prsident of the United States has 
even said that. But I’d like to ask the president of 
the United States how many countries, or how many 
cities, the Klan has overthrowed. And I'd like 
to ask him how many of the same about the Communists . 
How many countries and cities have they overthrowed. 

And then aske him does he know what he’s talking 
about . 

They say we’re racists. Well, there's a 
difference in being a racist. We’re pro-white. They 
say we’re anti-'Black, But we’re not. We’re just 
■pro-white. We don’t care what the Black do. Where 
they go or what they do. Long as they leave us 
alone and let us lead our lives. 

When it comes down to race, you can look 
around you and you can see what God looked at. He 
looked down and he made trees . You go in the woods 
and you look at an oak tree. You know it’s an oak 
tree. It’s different from a pine tree. So if God 
thought enough to make different things than trees, 
surely He thought the same thing when he made man. 

He meant for each one of them to look different. 

Blit yet there ’s people who wants to mongrelize 
the world and to destroy the white race and I 
don’t believe in it, 

Jerry Paul Smith : Good evening ladies and 
gentlemen. It’s an honor and a pleasure to be 
here with you. First of all, I’d like to thank each 
one of you for coming out tonight. It’s good to 
know we still got some true white Americans in this 
country. 

People, when you mention the Klan to ’em, 
they shy away, Mercy sakes , what about them boys 
who went to Vietnam and everywhere else that fought 
Communism, What if they’d shied away. We wouldn’t 
had nobody to fight. If we hadn’t had them to fight 
for us, I wouldn’t have my freedom today. If I don’t 
fight for my kids, they ain’t gonna have theirs 
tommorrow. 

The United States is like a big barrel of apples, 
ladies and gentlemen. If you don't keep the rotten 
ones out, thw whole barrel is gonna turn rotten. 

Instead of throwing the bad ones out. President 
Carter’s bringing in by the thousands. We need to 
get rid of ’em. Send ’em back where they came from. 

Now I ain’t saying go out on the streets like 
what happened in greensboro. We didn’t go there as 
Klansmen, we went down there as concerned Americans. 
Instead of fourteen arrested, there oughta been 
fourteen thousand down there. It’s a long drawn out 
thing over there. If it hadn’t been for people like 
y’all, suppotin’ US, different organizations, even 
though we all fightin’ under the same thing, We 
might go by different names, but our views is all 
the same. Preserve our white race. 

Since the mess over in Greensboro, I’ve been 
called everything from an SOB to a first degree 
murderer and racist. I’m gonna tell you, ladies and 
gentlemen, I love my white race. That makes me a 
racist. And when there’s something to threat to destroy 
it, I will get radical, cause I love it and I mean to 
stand up and fight for it. EVdh if it means the gas 
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chamber, I know my kids can say, my daddy tried, 
where was yours at= 

That’s what we’re fighting for, ladies and 
gentlemen, the kids of this country. I’ve done 
lived my life to the fullest maybe. Whatever God’s 
will is. But I want to tell you, I want my kids to 
have the same rights I did. I didn’t go to school 
with ’em. they got rights but they want special 
rights. And I’m tired of ’em taking away from me 
and my family and giving it to them. 

If we unite, if we stand together, we can do 
it ladies and gentlemen. The Klan done it in 1865, 
we gonna do it in the 1980* s. It’s a coming. It’ll 
be a day that what happened in Greensboro, that’s 
nothing to what’s to come. 

Ladies and gentlemen , I didn ’ t believe it 
before. The Communists is in our schools. They took 
the Bible out of school. You can’t have prayer in 
school no more. And when I went to school, every-- 
day before lunch, we said the blessing. Now you 
can’t do that. My kid goes to school with Blacks, 
he goes to school with Cubans, and God knows what 
else. 

When the Lord made us , he made four 
races of people: Red, Yellow, Black, and White. 

Not spotted colors, he made four races. And I want 
to keep my race white. If it means dying in the 
streets, like what happened in greensboro, or in 
that gas chanlber in Ralieigh, North Carolina, 
ladies and gentlemen, I paid my price. 

David Wayne Mathews : .I’m glad to see all these 
good White Americans still believe - in America . 

Makes my heart inside feel so good. You don’t knoxv^. 
I like to see robes I like to see people out 
here take conccrtx in what America still stands for. 

A lot people say, like other speakers said, I aint 
gonna go back over it, cause you done hear it once^: 
a lot of people say you love this flag. American 
flag right here I’m holding in my hand, I love it. 

I fought in the war. Also, couple of my friends 
got killed in Vietnam. They fought for this flag 
here and I can’t see why some people around the 
world now days will stand up and cuss it. It 
cusses it, it makes me so mad, I don’t know what. 

I got to turn my head and walk away, it makes me 
so mad. But I can’t do it. 

Lot of things I could say but I can’t say it 
in my heart like I want to. One of these days, 
when I get out of this trouble, I’m still fightin 
inside of my heart for this American flag and this 
Confederate flag to my left. I believe in White, 
White’s supremacy and I’ll stand up for it to the 
day I die. To the last breath in my body leaves 
or somebody takes it. 

-30- 


NATIVE AMERICANS /WOMEN 

NAVAJO WOMEN SUFFER MOST IN RESERVATION ON 

EVICTION 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A serious increase in ill- 
ness and death threatens adults, and particularly 
women, among 6,000 Navajo people due to be relo- 
cated from their ancestral homes, according to 
anthropologist Thayer Scudder of the California 
Institute of Technology. 


’’Research that I directed among relocated 
Navajo Indians in late 1978 and early 1979 indicated 
that relocation will be especially traumatic among 
Navajo women of all ages,” the world-renowned 
population relocation expert warned in a letter 
urging President Carter not to sign a bill uprooting 
the Navajo. ”It is through them that the land... 
is passedfis passed on to the children. If the 
land is taken away. many women will suffer 
terribly because they believe that their children 
will scatter off the reservation and will lose their 
Navajo identity.” 

President Carter ignored both Navajo protests 
and Scudder ’s plea?; and signed the bill into law. 

-30- 
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LABOR 

TEXTILE WORKERS WIN CONTRACT WITH J.P. STEVENS 

& CO. 


NEW YORK (LNS) — After 17 years of bitter 
struggle, a contract has finally been signed 
between J.P. Stevens & Co. and the Amalgamated 
Clothing and Textile Workers Union (ACTWU). On 
October 19, in Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina, 
workers unanimously voted to accept the contract 
which covers seven plants in Roanoke Rapids. 
Agreements were also reached for the Stevens plants 
in West Boylston, Alabama, High Point, North Caro- 
lina, and Allendale, South Carolina. 

According to Clyde Bush of ACTWU in Roanoke 
Rapids, ’’pressure from the strength of the workers” 
was one of the main factors contributing to the 
settlement. The company had also come under 
increasing pressure from the courts and the National 
Labor Relations Board, which repeatedly found J.P. 
Stevens guilty of using illegal tactics against 
the union, including the discharge, suspension, 
and intimidation of union activists. 

Another method used by the union was a boycott 
of J.P. Stevens products. The boycott was called 
in 1976 when the textile company refused to 
bargain with the union after it won elections at 
six plants in Roanoke Rapids. One union source 
said that although the boycott did not do much 
economic damage to J.P. Stevens, it succeeded in 
creating a good deal of publicity. 

Probably the catalyst for the settlement, 
according to union representatives, was ACTWU ’s 
’’corporate campaign.” In 1978, James D. Finley, 
who was at that time chair of J.P. Stevens, was 
forced to resign from the board of Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust when the union threatened to with- 
draw its money from that bank. Finley was also 
forced to resign from the board of the New York 
Life Insurance Co, Another director of both 
Manufacturers Hanover and J,P. Stevens was David 
Mitchell, chair of Avon Products. He too, was 
pressured into resigning from the bank’s board, 
and later quit his Stevens directorship when ACTWU 
threatened a boycott of Avon. Other companies, 
such^ as the Sperry Corporation and the Seamen’s 
Bank for Savings, were also targets of the strategy. 
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The ’’corporate campaign’;’ coordinated demon- 
strations by large numbers of people with share- 
holder meetings. At one JoP. Stevens shareholders 
meeting in 1977, over 4,000 people demonstrated 
outside, with 600 people inside the meeting. 

During the campaign against the Seamen^s Bank, a 
’’mile long human billboard” composed of 2,000 
people carrying signs was formed along New York 
City. 

’’The company was forced to settle,” according 
to Ray Rogers, head of the ’’corporate campaign,” 
Without the whole strategy, Rogers said, ’’There 
was no question that these negotiations would 
have gone ,on for 20 years,” 

The final effort in the corporate campaign 
was the targeting of Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., a major lender to J.P. Stevens, The union 
supporters who had become shareholders by purchas- 
ing a single share of stock threatened to contest 
two seats in the election of the corporation’s 
board of directors. A contested election had 
never occurred in Metropolitan’s history, and 
would have cost the company as much as $70 million, 
Rogers estimated. Shortly after^ the union announced 
its intentions, the chair of Metropolitan had a 
meeting with the new chair of J.P. Stevens. Not 
long after that, the settlement between J.P. 

Stevens and ACTWU was reached. 

”I would term the most important part of the 
contract the rights of workers to a good grievance 
procedure with binding arbitration,” Bush told 
LNS. Additionally, wages will be raised to an 
average of $5 an hour and retroactive wages of 
more than $1000 will be paid to each worker. 

The pay increase will bring union members’ 
salaries up to par with non-union J.P. Stevens 
workers, who received a wage boost last July. The 
contract provides security rules, health and 
safety policies and has a check-off provision so 
that union dues can be deducted from workers’ 
paychecks, giving more financial security to the 
union. The company has also agreed not to retali- 
ate against union activists as it has done in the 
past. 

The union also made some concessions to reach 
a settlement. ACTWU agreed to terminate several 
court cases pending against the company, to halt 
the boycott of J.P. Stevens products, and agreed 
not to implement the ’’corporate campaign” again. 

In addition, the union and the company agreed to 
contest future organizing drives according to 
normal ground rules. In the past, Stevens has 
repeatedly ignored NLRB regulations. And a Federal 
court recently handed ACTWU extraordinary access 
to workers on company property and time in compen- 
sation for Stevens’ illegal actions. In the 
settlement, ACTWU agreed not to take advantage of 
the court ruling to organize in certain company- 
owned areas for the next 18 months. Whitney 
Stevens, present head of J.P. Stevens, said at a 
press confernece that the company will continue 
to oppose unions, but through legal means. 

The contract covers only a fraction of the 
plants owned by J.P. Stevens. An estimated 85 
percent of the textile industry,, with over a 
million workers, is not now organized. An even 
greater percentage of Southern textill mills do 
not have unions and the 650,000 workers employed 
in them have been called the biggest single target 
for union organizing in the country. ACTWU organs 


izers expect the Stevens victory to be the first of 
many . 

”I think the settlement will really open the 
gateway to thh South to be organized,” §aid Bush.. 

”We are hoping to organize not only all J.P. Stevens 
plants, but all plants in the South that aren’t 
organized.” 
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ITALY 

CAR WARS COME TO ITALY; 

FIAT MOVES TO REPEL IMPORTS, LAY OFF WORKERS 

(Editor’s note: Auto manufacturer lays off 
workers by the thousand. Auto manufacturer looks 
for government handout. Auto manufacturer complains 
noisily, ’’The Japanese are coming! The Japanese 
are coming!” 

Sound familiar? The act has been running for 
months, from Detroit to Mahwah, New Jersey, with 
more than 300,000 laid-off auto assembly workers 
paying the freight. 

But the following article isn’t about Detroit 
or Mahwah, about Ford, Chrysler or CM. It’s about 
Turin, Italy and the Fiat auto company. They have 
been playing out the same drama in recent months, 
but with some interesting variations — starting with 
the fact thatJ'Fiat workers shut down their factories 
for more than a month rather than accept 15,000 
layoffs. 

The article is compiled from reports written 
by Fabrizio Calvi for the French daily newspaper 
Liberation . ) 

TURIN, Italy (LNS) — Turin is a company town. 

A Fiat town. Impossible to take a step without 
seeing those four letters. The multinational is the 
life-blood of the entire region, not just of the 
80,000 workers at its giant: Hirafiori and Rival ta 
plants. For every worker at Fiat, you have to count 
four others who work in the little local plants that 
produce auto parts. 

So when Giovanni Agnelli, the all-powerful 
director of Fiat, speaks, Turin listens. And when 
he talks about laying off 15,000 workers, Turin 
trembles. Knowing that 15,000 at Fiat really means 
tens of thousands of layoffs spreading throughout 
the Piedmont region. And the mayor of Turin issues 
a cry of alarm; the city is a powderkeg, and Fiat 
a stronghold of the Red Brigades. 

Turin is also a union town. From the moment 
when the layoffs are announced, everything grinds to 
a halt: angry strikes, demonstrations insideothe 
factories, tens of thousands of workers clogging 
the streets. Whistles, tambourines, huge drums at 
the head of the march. 

You would think you had stepped back in time, 
into the ’’hot autumn” of 1969, when a wave of strikes 
and factory occupations paralyzed Italian industry, 
when talk of revolution was in the air and the 
compjanies played for time by granting major conces- 
sions. Chief among the concessions, the companies 
surrendered the power to fire ’’excess workers,” the 
power Fiat now claims it must regain to survive. 

That same power Fiat workers believe they must 
resist to survive. For five long weeks, from early 
September to mid-Gctober, they bring Fiat production 
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to a standstill. .Autumn 1969 revisitedo The 
same faces of southern workers , the same slogans 
— ’’worker’s power/’ ”we will resist one minute 
longer than the boss.” Always choruses of the 
’’International” and ’’Bandera Rosa” (Red Flag). 

But times have changed. Gone are the organiza'- 
tions that provided the hard core in 1969. Lotta 
Continua (Continuing Struggle) is dissolved; 

Potere Operaio (Workers’ Power) has taken flight; 
the Red Brigades are decimated. The only organi- 
zation left, facing a different and disconcerting 
workforce, is the Communist Party: powerful, firmly 
entrenched in union leadership, but its ability to 
speak to and for worker militants seriously eroded 
by its prolonged bid for respectability and a 
place in the national government through an 
’’historic compromise” with the conservative 
Christian Democrats. 

Even the party’s own Fiat cadres join in 
shouting down national union chief Pio Galli when 
he is dispatched to Turin to address a rally. 

DEMONSTRATION REVEALS CHANGING FACES, CHANGING TIMES 

Eight in the morning. Outside the gates of 
Fiat-Miraf iori , the fortress squeezed between 
Avenue Giovanni Agnelli and Soviet Union Avenue 
where 50,000 of them work, the crowd 'gathers , a 
sea of blue work uniforms imprinted with the four 
letters — FIAT. Hanging from the gate, the 
first reproach aimed at the union leaders who are 
meeting with government and company officials in 
Rome: a banner that reads ”We want negotiations 
in Turin. ” 

The Communist Party cadres are not happy. 

They have heard that Galli has agreed to meet with 
the government behind closed doors to talk about 
’’external mobility” — - the latest euphemism for 
’’layoffs.” 

”We were prepared to ^legotiate ’external 
mobility’ position by position,” Galli affirms in 
the course of his speech. Boos, hisses, thousands 
of people chanting an enraged ”No!’? ’ And these 
are the workers mobilized by the party itself. 

The ’’new” workers of Fiat haven’t even arrived 
yet. 

Just as Galli is finishing, they show up. 

Long before they appear, they can be heard, 
chanting, singing, beating on drums. The largest 
and most militant contingent comes from the 2,000 
workers at the Lingoto plant. 

’’Lingoto is a real case,” a union activist 
explains, an example of the younger workers and 
their attitudes. ’’Nearly 40 percent of the workers 
are women. Everything has changed in the factory. 
Now the rank-and-file consists of young workers 
who are ready for anything. They could easily 
decide all in the same day to occupy the factory, 
to destroy all the machines and then to go home 
because they haven’t got anything else to do.” 

At the head of the Lingoto contingent, a 
group of young women brandish a poster of Che 
Guevara, the classic red and black portrait of 
1968. But they chant, ’’Gdansk, Gdansk, we will 
do like they do in Russia” --a slogan as para- 
doxical as the workers themselves, linking the 
I Polish summer strikes onto an old song from the 
Communist Party’s Stalinist days, before Euro- 
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communist currents swept away hymns to the Soviet 
model. 

In the spirit of Gdansk, the workers demand 
negotiations in Turin, broadcast on television, ten 
minutes of self-managed air time during each day/s 
TV newscast. For the moment, the party leaders are 
prepared to go along — Galli to pledge ”I will never 
sign an agreement without consulting you,” party 
chief Enrico Berlinguer to promise a week or so 
later, ”If you occupy Fiat, the party will support 
you,” 

But Fiat doesn’t buckle. The government does. 
After losing a parliamentary vote on his economic 
policies. Prime Minister Francesco Cossiga steps 
down . 

AN UNHOLY ALLIANCE. . .AND A LESSON FOR THE WOOLLY-HEADS 

That pleases the Communist Party, which had 
been dngered by Cossiga ’s turn toward a coalition 
with the Socialists and away from a policy of consul*^ 
tation with the Communists on all major issues. It 
also pleases Fiat, infuriated by the state-owned 
Alfa-Romeo Company’s recent scheme to enter joint 
production with Nissan, one of the dreaded Japanese 
auto powerhouses . 

Suddenly Fiat discovers it can do without any 
immediate permanent layoffs . And the union leaders 
rediscover their initial inclination ”to be respon- 
sive to the economic problem faced by Fiat.” As an 
American resident quoted in Business Week explains, 
’’union' leadership is convinced that something has 
to be done to fielp companies like Fiat and this 
(the strike) is mostly an exercise to convince the 
woolly-heads in the rank andfile.” 

Within two weeks, a deal has been struck. A 
new prime minister has won acceptance for an economic 
plan almost identical to the one that carried 
Cossiga down to defeat. The government will take 
over part of the health and welfare expenditures 
of Fiat and other Companies. No Fiat workers will 
be cut from the payroll indefinitely, but 23,000 
will submit to temporary layoffs. And next June, 
more will get the ax for up to two years. During 
that time the government will provide payments equal 
to most of their regular salary. And if they have 
not found jobs after two years. Fiat will hire them 
back. 

In the meantime. Fiat can forge ahead with 
its ambitious plans to meet the ’’Japanese invasion.” 
Because that, as Agnelli and other Fiat officials 
state repeatedly, is what the whole struggle has 
really been about — winning a free hand to take 
on the foreign competition.” 

BEATING BACK ^ ThE INVADERS 

’’The crisis is worldwide,” Fiat spokesmen 
brusquely told union negotiators while talks were 
stalled in September, ’’Volkswagen already has 
135,000 unsold cars. The American manufacturers 
are jusf marking time. It’s the Japanese invasion. 

The sale of Japanese cars has grown by 33 percent 
in just one year. Worse than that. Fiat’s produc- 
tivity is 30 percent below that of the French and 
Germans. We have to restore the balance of our 
operations, to reduce production by 432,000 cars.” 

To do that, the work force must also be 
slashed. ”It’s the price we have to pay to win the 
war,” the company explains. Especially when each 
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Japanese autoworker produces 43, cars a year on the 
average, each Fiat worker only 11 = 

Fiat’s chances of eliminating that productive- 
ity gap right away are slim. But Fiat has a 
better ideae Let the Japanese concentrate on 
efficiency and the Americans on the ’’K~bodies" 
and "X-bodies" yielded by a realization that Henry 
Ford II ’s old maxim ’’mini-cars earn mini-profits” 
no longer holds true. Fiat will throw its resources 
into developing ’’the engine of the year 2000.” 

All told, according to the British weekly 
The Economist , automobile companies around the 
world have thrown $70 billion into the battle to 
develop the ’’world car” -- that’s twice the total 
spent to get to the moon. And Fiat, in a joint 
project with the French giant Peugeot, is prepared 
to sing 15 percent of its annual turnover, more 
than a billion dollars a year, into developing a 
new engine already rated capable of cutting fuel 
consumption by 25 percent. 

Some Fiat workers may have to be sacrificed 
in the name of progress. The Fiat empire must 
break out. An end to the gian plants with 40,000 
workers. Make way for robots and small production 
units. 

As for the workers who have to be laid off, 
they can always work for Fiat anyway — but ille^' 
gaily, off the books, without the protections and 
expenses of union contracts. Nearly 10 million 
Italians already work in this underground economy. 
Ten or 20 thousands more will hardly be noticed. 

Agnelli himself recently sang the praises 
of this subterranean labor market. ’’This repre- 
sents 10 tQ 15 percent of our gross national 
product. It is due to this illegal vitality 
that Italy has boosted its sales abroad.” 

Other Italian companies are waiting in the 
wings, eager to follow in Fiat’s footsteps and 
find a way to lay off workers and restructure 
their operations. ’’Italian industry l^as been fol- 
lowing a ’carbon paper policy’ for a long time,” 
a Roman union activist explains. ”If Agnelli 
succeeds in this coup, plenty of others will 
imitate it.” 

If the workers let them, that is The vote 
to ratify the Fiat agreement revealed bitter divi- 
sions within union ranks. An estimated 5,000 
workers, feeling the pinch of more than a month 
without a paycheck, demonstrated in faVor of a 
settlement. But one union official was punched 
during the balloting and others were forced to 
flee by workers who wanted to stay out on strike. 

A union official shrugged off the militants 
as ”a small minority that i^ violent, savage, 
on the warpath.” Onward rolls the process of 
’’marginalization” — in which increasing numbers 
of workers are pushed to the fringes of society, 
outside the framework of regular jobs, unions, 
political representation. Where it will stop, 
nobody knows. 

-30- 


"buffalo community protests black killings 

NEW YORK (LNS) — More than 5,000 people. Black 
and white, rallied in Buffalo, New York on October 
19 protesting the brutal murders of six Black 
men and calling for stepped-up investigations of 
the killings. 

No suspect has been arrested for the murders, 
which took place over a three week period. Four 
Black men were killed within 36 hours in late Septem- 
ber by one white male using a .22 caliber g*in. A 
few weeks later two Black taxi drivers were found 
beaten to death with their hearts cut out of their 
bodies. The police have insisted that the two sets 
of murders are not related. But the fact that all 
the victims were Black has convinced the Black 
community that they are, particularly in light 
of a number of violent incidents involving Black 
residents of Buffalo since the killings occurred. 

One took place a few days after the cab drivers 
were killed. A Black hospital patient was attacked 
in his bed and nearly strangled by a white male 
who fit the descriptions of the person who com- 
mitted the four shootings. 

Some of the members of the Black community 
have linked the killings to an upsurge of Klan 
activity in the area. Since the murders, three 
cross burnings have been reported, one in the middle 
of a Black neighborhood and the others a short 
distance from Buffalo. People who attended the 
funeral of one of the murdered Blacks, a 14-year old 
boy, were harrassed by a carload of whites driving 
by. 

Like many decaying industrial cities in the 
Northeast, Buffalo has watched unemployment soar, 
as GE, Bethlehem Steel, American Standard and 
other companies closed down local plants and moved 
elsewhere. In addition to the increased competition 
for jobs, long-standing racial tensions have been 
intensified by efforts to integrate what courts have 
described as one of the most segregated school 
systems in the country. 

”I think the mood now is alarm,” said Charley 
Fisher of the community group BUILD. ’’Should there 
be one more killing, it would be hysteria.” 

According to Valerie Colangelo, a community 
activist and member of the Workers World Party, 
’’Basically, people are very concerned. They’re 
mad, they’re very angry at the police, at the F.B.I, 
They feel like they’re getting the runaround.” 

Blacks bontinue to express their anger over 
the slow pace of the investigation. Police, who deny 
the existence of any local neo-Nazi groups, still 
attribute the murders to a probable lunatic. 

The ' Sunday^rdily was 'Originally organized 
by white union members who were joined by over 200 
other local organizations, both Black and white. 

’’There has been quite a bit of sympathy and 
support from whites,” said Colangelo. She added 
that the incidents ’’seemed to fiave made a lot of 
white people relaize the racism that faces the 
Black community.” 

The show of Black and white unity among the 
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Out of the Studios 
And into the Streets 

Confessions of an Alternative Newscaster 

by Bill Schechter 

In the spring of 1971, a small group of Ithacans— 
students and non-students— marched into their local col- 
lege radio station and demanded an opportunity to broad- 
cast a rebuttal to a recent program. The bias they sought to 
redress wasn’t in a DJ’s extemporaneous rap or a personal 
commentary or even a station editorial; rather they 
challenged a program not usually thought of as being 
“programmed”: the news. 

The specific grievance in the Ithaca confrontation was 
the WVBR news staff’s use of the word “terrorist” to 
describe members of the Irish Republican Army. Presum- 
ably the station reserved more polite words to describe Bri- 
tain’s occupying army in Ireland. The confrontation that 
day had a double significance, as it turned out. It not only 
led to a thoughtful debate about bias — what is news? who 
defines political terms? is objectivity possible? It also led 
to the formation of “The Rest of the News” (ROTN). 

For almost eight years the ROTN produced 10-minute 
news tapes for WVBR. Operating out of the rented studios 
of the old Rural Christian Radio Network, and using old 
tape and scrounged equipment, the ROTN collective 
sought to report a different kind of news. Where the staf- 
fers of WVBR aspired to objective and detached profes- 
sionalism, both in content and delivery, ROTN was proud- 
ly biased and engaged. Not biased in the conventional 
—and familiar commercial— sense of the cynical cutting of 
quotes or distortion of facts. No, ROTN’s bias stemmed 
from the fact that its members placed themselves squarely 
on the side of society’s dispossessed and in favor of those 
who were trying to change “the way it is.” 

And rather than rip and read from the station’s press 
services, ROTN chose to focus right on the community of 
thaca itself. Not Ithaca’s town fathers or corporate ex- 
ecutives, but welfare mothers protesting funding cutbacks, 
local furniture store workers striking for a living wage and 
a neighboring Indian tribe trying to stop construction of a 
state road through their reservation. Here was something 
different: not just news regurgitated at 6 and 10; stories 
that reinforced the notion that news is only what is done to 
you every day, but news which depicted people as prime 
movers in the news and history which they created 
What impact did ROTN and other alternative media 
projects of the last decade have on American radio? Very 
little. The media industry is a highly competitive one, as 
collegiate broadcasters well know. This competition and 
the economics of ads and ratings leaves little room for im- 
aginative or experimental programming. Even the pro- 
gressive (albeit highly commercial) rock stations are fast 
disappearing. The relatively few students who do graduate 
to find a place in the commercial radio world will also find 


themselves saddled by increasingly elaborate play lists de- 
tailing which discs— and how many— can be played in the 
shrinking air-time still exempted from ads. 

For the news departments of most commercial stations, 
the near-frantic pursuit of ratings has been devastating! 
News departments are understaffed and underbudgeted; in 
act, most licensees of the public airwaves have reduced 
their news operations to the bare minimum of what their 
license renewal requires and community-oriented program- 
ming, if any, is usually relegated to the 6:30 a.m. slot on 
Sunday. 

The quality of the news reporting on these highly profes- 
sional stations is not, unfortunately, another story. You’ve 
heard it, five minutes before or after each hour, the an- 
nouncer reading in clipped cadence from the wire serve 
copy still warm in his (now also her) hands. Whether it’s 
the victory of a local football team or a million dead of 
starvation in the Sahel, the stories each receive their 10 
seconds and are read in the same even tones that mesmerize 
more than inform, droning into just another familiar back- 
ground noise. This is the “newszak” that passes for news. 

There is little that collegiate broadcasters can do, by 
themselves, to change the structure, economics and result- 
ing poor programming of the radio industry. It’s hard 
enough to get a job, and a paycheck from a plastic station 
still puts food on the table. In so competitive an industry 
and so recessed an economy, radio workers tend to follow 
orders; the impulse to challenge and innovate is disciplined 
by the spectre of unemployment. Still, it’s sad to see col- 
lege broadcasters and news people so anxious to emulate 
the so-called professionalism of commercial stations; to 


hear student newscasters imitate the detached voice and 
formularized story of their paid peers and to consider such 
imitation part of their training as good reporters. The 
tragedy is compounded because college stations could pro- 
vide the space for hard-hitting news with a community 
locus and a real connection to the lives of those who live 
within the broadcasting area. 

But for this to happen, college radio folk have to 
become less fascinated with the technology of their equip- 
ment and more concerned with the clarity, depth and— 
yes— politics of their news broadcasts. The Rest of the 
News was an attempt to provide a different kind of news. 
Many of the tapes weren’t masterpieces. Some were lousy. 
But a real effort was made to go beyond the formulas of 
professional newsgathering and into the lives and guts of 
the Ithaca community and to produce stories with a per- 
spective that made the facts intelligible, that conveyed 
understanding and not just disembodied information. 

For most college newspeople who would like to practice 
a more committed journalism, the answer won’t be quit- 
ting the station and trying to form a ROTN collective. 
What can student reporters do now? Of course they 
should, in their journalism classes, continue to explore the 
meaning of bias and the way establishment politics suf- 
fuses “professional” broadcasts. More than that, colleee 
news staffs should find additional and alternative sources 
of news: try subscribing, for example, to Liberation News 
Service or A/or/ier /ones. (Remember AP is no balance for 
important, take your sony and mike into the 
neighborhoods surrounding your campus. Discover the 
important and meaningful news made by those who are 
organizing to survive in the trying conditions of the ’ 80 s. 
Give them a chance to have access to the media. When you 
do this, the Rest of the News won’t be necessary because 

you II already be giving it. 
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